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CONCORD. 

Resume of Field Observations. 


1894 

October 11 
to November 31 



Muskrats 



Mammals. Muskrats have been exceptionally 
numerous in the river this autumn and thus far they have 
not been molested to any extent by the shooters, while I 
do not think that any traps have been set for them. The 
unusual number and size of their houses attracts general 
attention and comment among the farmers and others who 
have seen them. These houses line the river banks all 
the way from Fairhaven Bay to Beil’s Hill. There are five 
on one group and three in another on the Beaver Dam Rapid. 
Two of them are at least five feet high and each would make 
nearly or quite a full load for a tip cart. Some of the 
older farmers and gunners tell me that they have not seen 
so many or so large houses, on this river, for fifteen 
years and this is also my own impression. 

Of all the creatures which inhabit the river at 
this season, the Muskrats are by far the most interesting. 

I have seen a great deal of them this autumn for I have 
almost invariably started up river at about the time when 
they were beginning their nightly wanderings. One evening 
I counted eighteen between Ball’s Hill and the Minute Man 
and I frequently saw twelve or fourteen. As far as I can 
make out, they all spend the day in holes in the banks and 
visit their houses and feeding grounds only after twilight 
has begun falling. Many of them have to cross the river 
for this purpose and I have noticed that each individual 
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Muskrats 



regularly crosses in the same place. The first come out of 
their holes soon after sunset, if the weather is clear; 
earlier, if it be stormy or cloudy. Some evenings they 
are very bold — in fact, perfectly fearless — swimming 
about on the open water in every direction and allowing me 
to paddle past within a few yards without apparently taking 
any notice of me. At other times,however, they are so 
wary and suspicious that I do not succeed in getting so 
much as a glimpse at one, although as I round the bends 
I see the silvery furrows where they have just dived and 
everywhere ripples rolling out of the thickets of button 
bushes or willows where they have been feeding. I am quite 
unable to understand this difference in behavior or to 
correlate it with any peculiar or particular conditions of 
the weather. During the autumn Muskrats are seen abroad 
by day much less often than in spring or summer, but 
occasionally during the past month I have surprised one 
taking a sun bath in a bush when the sun was warm and the 
water cold. Only twice during this period have I heard 
them make the low murmuring sound so often given in spring 

and not once have I smelt their "musk". 

* * ****** 



,J -‘he snow revealed the presence of several Skunks 
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in the Ball*s Hill woods and Bensen's dog, before it came, 
killed, as I now find, no less than three in the fields 







near the house. Hitherto he has given these animals a wide 
berth, merely barking from a safe distance when he has found 
one; but he has now discovered some apparently secure way 
of seizing and killing the Skunk before it can discharge 
its fluid. Bensen says that he simply rushes upon it 
and kills it by breaking its back with a single vigorous 
shake of the jaws. He has seen him kill one in this man¬ 
ner. I examined the Skunk where it was killed and can 
testify that neither it, nor the ground, nor the dog gave 
out the slightest odor. Two years ago I found a Skunk 
which a Fox had left at the entrance to his hole and which 
was wholly odorless. Its fur was wet and matted on the 
back where the Fox had evidently mouthed it. The Skunk 
killed by Bensen’s dog had been dragged about on wet 
ground and nearly half of it had been eaten by something 
so that I could not tell just where or how it had been 



originally seized 


There are plenty of Mice in the cabin but they 


do not seem to be as destructive as they were at first. I 
have trapped about half-a-dozen this autumn -- all White¬ 
footed Mice. Thus far I have caught only this species and 


in the cabin. The House Mice have not found 
me out yet. The Field Mice stay outside in the meadows 
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Short-eared 

Owl 



Birds . One of the most interesting experiences of my stay 
at Concord this autumn happened October 29 with what I took 
to be a Short-eared Owl. Will Stone and I had been passing 
the day at Ball* s Hill and were on our way up river when, 
as Tire we re approaching the head of Beaver Dam Rapid, a large 
bird suddenly came out of the gloom which shrouded the 
meadows on our left (the sun had set half an hour or more 
before) and after circling over the river alighted on the 
top of a tall pole which someone had driven into the mud 
at the water's edge. He.re it sat bolt upright for a minute 
or more, bobbing its head slowly up and down by lengthening 
and shortening the neck, in the manner of most Owls. Against 
the strong afterglow in the west it stood out most dis¬ 
tinctly but ixi silhouette . showing no colors. 

Presently it took flight again and skimmed about 
over the meadows, flying very gracefully but in an erratic 
manner very like a big moth or perhaps still more like a 
Night-hawk, alternately appearing and disappearing as it 
rose against the light in the west or dipped down close to 
the surface of the ground. After a few minutes it returned 
to the stake. Its manner of alighting and taking flight 
was very abrupt and decided. It flew a second time soon 
after this and did not again return. On the evening of 
November 1st I saw what appeared to be the same bird, 
beating the meadow at the Holt very much in the manner of 
a Marsh Hawk and on the next evening an Owl of similar 
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size and appearance started from a maple opposite this 

• 

meadow as I was passing. 

U- 

Nyctale 

Another and very curious experience connected with 

acadica 

• 

an Owl befell me November 13th. I had spent the day at 

Ball’s Hill, as usual, and was pushing off in the canoe 

to return to Concord when I noticed a great number of 

feathers floating on the river. One of my men who had 

been at work on the shore said that he had noticed them 

passing for half-an-hour or more. During this time there 

had not been a breath of wind and they had merely drifted 

slowly with the current. As I looked I could see them 

as far as the eye could reach both up and down stream, not 

scattered about but forming a nearly straight and rather 

narrow line. 

Paddling out, I picked up a number of them and 

found that they had belonged to a Saw-whet Owl. They had 

come from every part of the bird, including the wings 

and tail. Many of the body feathers were in bunches — a 

dozen or more together. 

This trail of feathers was as easily followed as 

the paper "scent 11 used in the game of hare and hounds 

but it stopped abruptly at the foot of the Beaver Dam 

Rapid. There was a large Muskrat house on the bank at 

this place and at first I suspected that the little Owl 

had been plucked there, but upon examining the mound care¬ 
fully I failed to find so much as a single feather. 
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I then decided that the plucking operation must 
have ceased some time before I started and that the last 
feathers which I came to had floated down from some distance 
above the spot where I found them. Accordingly I kept on 
up stream, scanning both banks closely, a not very difficult 
task for they were nearly everywhere covered with snow, 

I was beginning to despair of success, however, when on 
reaching the sharp turn just above Holden's Hill I caught 
sight of a bunch of feathers clinging to a twig of one of 
the large white maples which line the west and south bank 
at this bend. Pushing in under these trees, I at once 
found abundant evidence that the Saw-whet had been picked 
and eaten there, but by what remained as much a mystery as 
ever. The murderer must have been a bird, however, for he 
had chosen as a dining-table a stout branch which extended 
out over the water at a height of about fifteen feet. This 
branch was smeared with blood and several feathers clung 
to it, while many others were caught among the button 
bushes beneath. On a snow bank at the water's edge I 
found still others as well as a few small fragments of flesh 
but these must have been cast down from above, for the 
snow bore no signs of footprints. 

On my way down river in the morning I started a 
Red-tailed Hawk from this very belt of maples, but yet I 
can scarcely believe that he was really the destroyer of the 
the poor little Owl. The latter was probably caught in the 
maples when he was eaten for Saw Whets are often found at 
this season in leafless trees on meadows or the banks of streams. 
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At about 2 P. M. of October 17th as I was dining 
in the cabin with some friends, we heard the call of a 
Greater Yellow-leg repeated several times in quick succes¬ 
sion and evidently very near. Rushing out I saw the bird 
coming directly towards me from the opposite side of the 
river, flying low and, as it struck me, rather feebly. 
Greatly to my surprise it plunged directly into the belt 
of bushes (alders, cornels, willows, etc.) which borders 
the shore in front and a little to the east of the cabin. 

I now for the first time saw that it was pursued by a Duck 
Hawk which must have been twenty or thirty yards behind 
the Yellow-leg when the latter reached the shore and which, 
on losing sight of its quarry, bounded straight upward 
to a height of forty feet or more and then poised for 
several seconds, beating its wings rapidly and incessantly, 
bending its head downward like a hovering Sparrow Hawk or 
Kingfisher as it closely scanned the thicket beneath. I 
had a fine view of it — it ws.s within thirty yards or less' 
and made it out to be a young male. Presently it saw me 
and, turning, flew off towards the southwest over Great 
Meadow. 

I now began looking for the Yellow-leg, but it 
was not until I put the little cocking spaniel "Hadji" 
into the bushes that I succeeded in flushing it. It then 
flew only a few rods and, alighting in the water among 









lily pads, swam slowly ashore just above the landing. It 
was evidently too much frightened to return to the marshes 
across the river (where the Falcon must have originally 
found it) for it spent the remainder of the afternoon on 
the bushy shore a little to the west of the cabin. 

Wood Ducks were more numerous in the river than 
usual, owing probably to the fact that many of the smaller 
ponds and brooks were nearly or quite dry this autumn. On 
October 17th a pair of these beautiful Ducks appeared on 
the reach known as the Holt and remained there constantly 
until the 20th, when I shot them both. At first they were 
rather shy, but as they were not molested and became accus¬ 
tomed to the frequent appearance of boats and canoes, 
they soon allowed us to paddle or ±ow within short gun 
range before taking flight. After the first day they fre¬ 
quented the Holt and the wooded reach just above Hunt’s 
Pond, indifferently, flying from one place to the other 
and back again;as often as they were disturbed regularly 
doubling back over the land to avoid the approaching boat, 

I should not have killed them but for the fact 
that the 20th was Saturday and it was practically certain 
that the meadows would be alive with gunners on the Sunday. 
Although I had had numerous easy shots at them through the 
week, they gave me no little trouble when I went in pursuit 
of them on the 20th. It happened in this wise: As I was 



launching my canoe, Herbert Holden came past and of course 
we paddled down river together. We found the Ducks at 
Hunt’s Pond but they rose out of range and flew to the Holt. 
Here again they started wild and went back to Hunt's Pond. 
Holden very generously now agreed to leave them to me and 
kept on down stream while I paddled back nearly to Hunt's 
Pond and, landing, stole cautiously along the meadow 
behind the fringe of trees and bushes which made an excellent 
cover but which, in connection with the height of the bank, 
prevented me from getting more than an occasional glimpse 
of tne river. Once or twice I approached the bank and 
peered down through the branches but even then I could 
scarcely see the water. 

I must have passed within a few yards of the Ducks, 
however, for when I reached the end of the belt of trees 
and looked back, I at once discovered the birds swimming 
close under a, cluster of birches. I did not think that 
they saw me, but when I got to the birches they were gone 
and a moment later I heard the whistling of their wings 
and saw them coming up the river, flying about on a level 
with the tops of the trees. They dropped into the river 
directly opposite where I was standing, making a loud 
splash, but very foolishly I crouched just a.s they were 
descending, and when I rose to my feet again they had 
swum in under the bank and were as invisible as before. 
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Knowing that they were very near me, however, I 
v^aited. patiently and presently light ripples (very unlike 
the deep furrows made by a swimming Muskrat) roiling out 
from under the bushes, warned me that they were coming past 
me. It was highly exciting and I had no little difficulty 
in controlling my nerves when, through an opening in the 
branches, I saw first the female and then the superb old 
drake appear directly beneath me and begin dabbling with 
their bills among the floating leaves. At this moment they 
were not more than ten or twelve feet from me, and in the 
full sunlight which brought out the gorgeous coloring of 
the drake to great advantage. When he turned his head, I 
could see the exquisite sheen of his crest as distinctly 
as if I had held him in my hand. 

Of course it was out of the question to shoot at 
such short range, so I waited motionless, hoping that the 
birds would swim further off, but when at length they did 
so they kept close along under the bank and v/ere again lost 
to sight. After a little while I follovired them and again 
the ripples betrayed their position, but this time they 
saw me whenl raised my head and at once flew. I brought 
down the duck easily enough but the dense branches saved 
the life of the drahe, for the time, although I fired the 
second barrel at him. He went directly down to the Holt 
v/here I found him twenty minutes later, under an over¬ 
hanging maple, floating in the middle of a raft of newly- 

fallen leaves. So still did he sit that I looked at him 
for some time through the glass before I felt sure that 
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he was not a piece of driftwood. I then made a detour 
over the meadow, came out on the bank directly above him, 
and killed him as he flew off. I have been thus circum¬ 
stantial in describing the shooting of these birds for the 
reaaon that they have been given to Clark to be mounted f or 
my New England collection. 





CONCORD. 


1895 

March 31 



TJhe month came in”like a lamb” and is going 
out ”like a lion”. Although the sky was cloudless and 
the sun deliciously w-arm at noon, the ground was frozen 
hard and the meadows skimmed w’ith ice this morning and 
all day long the North wind raged across the brown, life¬ 
less fields and roared through the naked, shivering ■woods. 

It is true that the Song Sparrows sang merrily through 
the forenoon and I saw a Phoebe in the early morning but 
during most of the day the aspect of the country chilled 
and depressed me. The snow banks have lost their winter 
purity and freshness and the bare fields and wooded 
slopes look bleached and dreary enough. A little before 
sunset, however, the wind lulled to a moderate breeze and 
to my great delight Red-winged Blackbirds appeared from 
I know not where and, perched on the tops of the isolated 
maples and elms along the river, made the air ring with 
their cono-quer- ees ♦ I had sailed down to Ball’s Hill 
in the early afternoon and was paddling homeward when 
at the foot of Barrett's bar I first heard this dear, 
familiar spring voice and saw its author expand his wings 
to show his brilliant epaulettes. Between this point 
and the North Bridge I counted no less than seven Red-wings 
all in full song. 

A pair of Red-shouldered Hawks are haunting 
Holden’s Hill. As I passed there to-day, keeping close 
in shore to avoid the wind, the female — a fine large 
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bird in full plumage, flew from an oak that overhung 
the water, startling me with her shrill screaming. R ising 
above the trees, she soared gracefully upward, screaming 
incessantly and seeming to exult in her struggle with the 
furious March wind. She held some prey in her talons. 

Three fine old drake Gooseanders and a pair of Vsflaistlers 
were swimming well out on the flooded meadow?. 
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CONCORD. 
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1895 

tober 15 


To Ball's 
Hill 


A severe cold confined me to the house on the 11th, 

12th, and lSth. Yesterday was spent in Cambridge and Boston. 
To-day I went to Ball's Hill. 

B etween 3 P. M. on the 12th and 8 P. M. on the 13th 

over 

-pur five inches of rain fell and the river rose more than 
three feet, flooding the meadows. The current was very 
strong this morning and I had a swift passage, using the 
paddle but lightly. 


Titlarks 
a light in 
tree 


W ood Ducks 


At the Holt I saw a flock of about 30 Titlarks slight 
in the upper branches of a large, leafless ash where they 
sat for several minutes, preening their feathers. If I 
remember rightly, it is unusual for them to perch in trees. 

On reaching Holden's Hill, I paddled across the meadow' 
and was on the point of landing wfhen four Wood Ducks rose 
from the w r ater at the edge of the bushes and flew r down 
river towards Ball's Hill -where I afterwrards started them 
a second time nearly in front of the cabin. The flock 
consisted of one female, one drake in apparently full plu¬ 
mage and two young drakes which had about half comnleted 
the change from young to mature plumage. 


Fligh t 



of the 
Partr idge 


Whi&e walking about over Holden's Hill, I started a 
Partridge and heard two Gray Squirrels barking. A Part - 
ridge on rising uttered a lov;, rolling, murmuring, whist¬ 
ling sound evidently vocal. This note, which I have heard 
countless times before but never considered carefully 
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A^utumn 

- 

foliage 


until now, is perfectly distinct from the hurried, metallic 
auet - que t- quet which is also a common flight note. The 
former cry is, I think, usually given when the bird is not 
much alarmed and when it is about to take only a short 
flight. The quet is oftenest uttered just before the bird, 
takes wing but is frequently continued during the first 
few rods that the bird advances after leaving the ground 
or tree. The quet call indicates unusual alarm and is 
oftenest given when the bird is surprised. 

I spent a rather gloomy day at the cabin for it 
rained steadily most of the time I was there as well as 
during my paddle homeward at evening when I neither heard 
not saw anything of interest save a solit ary Great Blue 
Heron which rose from the meadow at the foot of Barrett’s 
Run and winged its way off into the gloom.. 

The red maples lost their foliage during the rain 
storm of the 13th but since then the birches have turned 
yellow and some of the scarlet oaks have also attained 
nearly the perfection of their autumn tints so that the 
woods are still brilliantly colored in places. 








